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U.S.  military  and  Afghan  military,  police,  and 
civilian  officials  attend  flag-raising  ceremony  at 
Marjah,  February  25, 2010 
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Flawed  Assumptions  Will  Lead  to  Ultimate  Failure 


By  MARK  SCHRECKER 


On  March  25, 2010,  hundreds  of 
residents  of  Marjah  looked  on 
as  the  red  and  green  national 
flag  of  Afghanistan  was  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Helmand  Province  in  a 
small  ceremony  in  the  center  of  town.  Despite 
pockets  of  continued  resistance,  the  Taliban 
had  largely  been  evicted  from  Marjah,  where, 
until  recently,  the  group  was  considered  to 
be  too  strong  for  the  underresourced  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  to 
defeat.  This  military  victory  was  the  result  of 
events  set  in  motion  nearly  3  months  earlier 
by  President  Barack  Obama.  On  December 
1, 2009,  the  President  addressed  the  Nation 


regarding  efforts  in  Afghanistan.  He  outlined 
the  administration’s  strategy  in  a  concise 
manner,  clearly  identifying  national  interests 
and  the  ends,  ways,  and  means  of  a  strategy 
that  would  send  an  additional  30,000  troops 
to  Afghanistan  by  the  end  of  2010. 

This  article  examines  the  strategic  envi¬ 
ronment  both  generically  and  as  a  backdrop 
against  which  the  administration’s  Afghani¬ 
stan  strategy  was  developed.  It  leverages  both 
domestic  and  international  contexts  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  flawed  assumptions  conceived  by  the 
administration  that  ultimately  resulted  in  a 
strategy  poorly  suited  to  support  the  national 
interest  it  is  purported  to  serve.  Finally,  this 


article  suggests  a  template  for  refining  the 
objectives  of  the  strategy  in  order  to  reconnect 
them  to  national  interests  and  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  successful  outcome. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  Strategy 

Before  assessing  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration’s  strategy,  it  is  useful  both  to  define 
strategy  and  to  agree  upon  its  purpose. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Mark  Schrecker,  USMC,  wrote 
this  essay  while  a  student  at  the  National  War 
College.  It  won  the  Strategic  Research  Paper 
category  of  the  2010  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
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National  War  College  Professor  Terry  Deibel 
defines  foreign  affairs  strategy  as  a  “plan  for 
the  coordinated  use  of  all  the  instruments  of 
state  power  to  pursue  objectives  that  protect 
and  promote  the  national  interest.”1  The 
objectives,  or  output,  of  a  successful  foreign 
policy  strategy  must  be  crafted  such  that  their 
achievement  creates  a  strategic  effect  that  sup¬ 
ports  a  designated  national  interest.  A  strategy 
that  achieves  its  given  objectives  but  fails  to 
support  the  associated  national  interest  is  at 
best  a  waste  of  resources  and  national  power 
and  at  worst  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
of  the  country. 

Formulation  of  effective  foreign  policy 
strategy  is  a  complex  undertaking.  As  Deibel 
points  out,  “The  heart  of  the  strategist’s  work 
is  to  see  clearly  the  extraordinarily  complex 
interrelationships  among  the  elements  of 
strategy.”2  Unfortunately,  before  strategists 
can  begin  to  contemplate  the  ends,  ways, 
means,  and  national  interests  described 
above,  they  must  first  assess  their  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  the  strategic  environment, 
for  it  is  these  assumptions  that  identify  the 
threats,  opportunities,  and  values  that  define 
interests,  and  also  the  extent  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  resources  (power)  needed  to  achieve 
objectives.  Put  another  way,  strategy  built  on 
flawed  assumptions  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  West  Point  Speech 

On  December,  1, 2009,  President 
Obama  delivered  a  speech  at  West  Point  that 
articulated  the  new  U.S.  strategy  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  This  speech  identified  national  interests 
and  the  ends,  ways,  and  means  of  a  counter¬ 
insurgency  (COIN)  strategy,  making  special 
mention  of  his  specific  goals  regarding  al 
Qaeda.  During  the  laborious  deliberations 
and  planning  that  went  into  the  development 
of  this  strategy,  it  is  likely  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  made  several  erroneous  assumptions 
that  will  negatively  affect  success.  Before 
examining  these  assumptions,  however, 
we  must  first  review  the  core  elements  of 
the  strategy. 

The  President  clearly  articulated  the 
national  interest  that  would  be  supported  by 
this  strategy:  “The  security  and  safety  of  the 
American  people  [are]  at  stake  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.”3  He  then  detailed  several  al  Qaeda 
attacks  in  support  of  his  reiteration  of  the 
same  overarching  goal  described  in  March: 

“to  disrupt,  dismantle  and  defeat  Al  Qaeda 
in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  and  prevent  its 
capacity  to  threaten  America  and  its  Allies  in 


the  future.”4  With  the  national  interest  identi¬ 
fied  and  a  regional  goal  specified,  President 
Obama  presented  four  specific  objectives,  or 
ends,  for  the  administration’s  strategy:  deny 
al  Qaeda  a  safe  haven,  reverse  the  Taliban’s 
momentum,  deny  it  the  ability  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  Afghanistan’s  security  forces  and  govern¬ 
ment  so  they  can  take  responsibility  for  the 
country’s  future.5 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  President 
Obama  identified  three  core  elements  the 
strategy  would  employ:  the  military,  a 


“civilian  surge,”  and  an  effective  partnership 
with  Pakistan.6  Although  not  specified  as  the 
“way”  of  the  strategy,  the  method  for  applying 
the  instruments  can  best  be  summarized 
as  counterinsurgency.  The  tasks  specified 
by  the  President — defeat  of  the  Taliban, 
training  Afghan  security  forces,  improving 
governance,  and  growing  the  Afghan 
economy — are  critical  elements  of  a  COIN 
operation.7  Additionally,  the  identification 
of  Pakistan  as  a  safe  haven  and  source  of 
external  support  for  the  Taliban  suggests  the 
need  for  a  strengthened  U.S.  alliance  with 
Pakistan  bolstered  by  security  and  economic 
assistance,  as  well  as  a  promise  of  increased 
cooperation  in  matters  above  and  beyond  the 
Taliban  insurgency. 


Assumptions 

Having  reviewed  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  strategy,  we  must  return  to  the  critical 
assumptions  that  underpin  this  strategy. 
Deibel  tells  us  that  assumptions  are  “of 
primary  importance  to  the  outcomes  of 
strategic  analysis”  and  that  the  “importance 
of  such  assumptions  means  that  the  battle  for 
sound  strategy  can  often  be  lost  right  there, 
at  the  very  beginning.”8  The  current  strategy 
is  based  on  at  least  four  critical  assumptions 
regarding  both  domestic  and  international 
context.  The  first  is  that  al  Qaeda  is  still  a 


threat  to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
that  Afghanistan  is  of  vital  importance  to  al 
Qaeda.  (Given  the  disproportionate  amount 
of  capital  being  expended,  it  must  also  be 
assumed  that  Afghanistan  is  of  far  greater 
value  to  al  Qaeda  than  any  other  geographic 
location.)  The  third  significant  assumption 
is  that  a  favorable  outcome  requires  a  COIN 
strategy.  Finally,  acceptance  of  the  third 
assumption  leads  to  the  final  assumption, 
that  the  United  States  has  sufficient  popular 
support  and  resources  (and  a  willingness  to 
commit  them)  to  conduct  a  counterinsur¬ 
gency  and  that  it  can  be  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  before  the  required  support 
and  resources  are  exhausted. 


during  laborious  deliberations  and  planning  it  is 
likely  that  the  administration  made  several  erroneous 
assumptions  that  will  negatively  affect  success 
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In  many  ways,  the  current  administra¬ 
tion  “inherited”  these  assumptions  from 
the  previous  administration.  But  whether 
the  assumptions  were  inherited  or  formed 
independently  as  part  of  the  strategic  review, 
history  suggests  that  “foreign  affairs  strategy 
that  does  not  start  out  with  realistic  assump¬ 
tions  or  that  fails  to  alter  them  as  reality 
changes  has  little  hope  of  success.”9  To  evaluate 
the  administrations  Afghanistan  strategy,  it 
is  important  to  explore  each  of  these  assump¬ 
tions  and  examine  their  relationship  with,  and 
impact  on,  the  key  elements  of  strategy. 

Understanding  the  Threat 

Understanding  the  threat  is  critical  to 
the  strategist  because  it  is  this  understanding 
that  determines  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
and  its  relationship  to  national  interests  (if 
any).  Only  then  can  an  informed  prioritiza¬ 
tion  of  interests  and  determination  of  the 
appropriate  resources  (and  methods  of 
employing  them)  be  performed.  While  there 
are  many  ways  that  a  threat  can  be  evaluated, 
any  assessment  should  address  seriousness, 
likelihood,  and  imminence.10  Since  the 
primary  purpose  of  terrorism  is  to  inspire  fear 
in  order  to  achieve  a  political  goal,  it  follows 
that  a  serious  strategic  attack  would  be  one 
that  “results  in  a  significant  geopolitical  policy 
shift  by  the  target.  An  attack  that  destroys  a 
strategic-level  target  such  as  the  U.S.  Capitol 
or  that  causes  mass  casualties — kills  1,000 
people  or  more — would  certainly  rise  to  this 
level.”11  We  must  consider  then  that  al  Qaeda 
has  the  intention  and  has,  on  one  occasion, 
demonstrated  the  capability  to  carry  out  a 
serious  attack. 

Likelihood  and  imminence  are  difficult 
to  measure  but  must  be  considered  nonethe¬ 
less.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  terrorism  in 
the  West  conducted  by  forensic  psychiatrist 
Marc  Sageman  shows  that  “there  were  60  plots 
over  the  past  20  years  perpetrated  by  over  46 
different  networks.  Of  these  only  14  success¬ 
fully  inflicted  any  casualty,  and  only  2  were 
perpetrated  byAl  Qaeda  proper  in  the  last  20 
years.”11  Sageman  also  points  out  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  terrorist  casualty  in  the 
West  in  the  last  4  years  and  none  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  8  years.13 

A  terrorist  threat  requires  both  intention 
to  do  harm  and  the  capability  to  inflict  harm. 
While  the  rhetoric  from  al  Qaeda  confirms 
the  intent  to  inflict  harm  on  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries,  careful  analysis 
reveals  a  fractured  extremist  group  whose  core 


leadership  has  been  significantly  attrited  and 
whose  capabilities  have  been  vastly  degraded.14 
John  Brennan,  President  Obama’s  most  senior 
counterterrorism  expert,  suggests  that  “[al 
Qaeda]  has  been  consumed  with  trying  to 
ensure  its  security  and  stay  out  of  the  way  in 
northern  Pakistan . . .  which  has  thankfully 
helped  distract  it  from  terrorist  activities.”15 
Overestimation  of  a  threat  can  lead  strategists 
to  grossly  misjudge  a  capability.  John  Mueller 
suggests  that  extreme  events  such  as  9/11  are 
often  seen  as  harbingers  of  events  to  come 
but  that  these  events  rarely  materialize.16  In  a 
strategic  environment  that  holds  significantly 
reduced  domestic  means,  it  is  critical  that 
we  apply  resources  in  a  quantity  and  scope 
commensurate  with  the  threat  that  is  actually 
present  rather  than  the  one  we  infer. 


Linking  Objectives  to  National  Interest 

When  President  Obama  stated,  “If  I 
did  not  think  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  safety  of  the  American  people 
were  at  stake  in  Afghanistan,  I  would  gladly 
order  every  single  one  of  our  troops  home,”  he 
was  clearly  defining  the  national  interest  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Afghanistan  strategy  as  physical 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens.17 
The  President  translates  that  national  interest 
into  an  actionable  goal:  “to  disrupt,  dismantle 


and  defeat  Al  Qaeda  in  Afghanistan  and  Paki¬ 
stan  and  to  prevent  its  capacity  to  threaten 
America  and  our  allies  in  the  future.”18  Yet 
just  moments  after  stating  the  overarching 
goal,  the  President  presented  the  four  actual 
objectives  of  the  Afghanistan  strategy,  only 
one  of  which  directly  addressed  al  Qaeda  (the 
other  three  address  the  Taliban,  specifically 
the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan).  While  this  is  not 
necessarily  counterintuitive,  it  does  rely  on  a 
significant  assumption  (or  more  specifically, 
several  significant  assumptions)  that  must 
somehow  link  al  Qaeda,  the  Taliban,  and  the 
country  of  Afghanistan. 

In  an  article  in  Joint  Force  Quarterly, 
Ralph  Peters  refers  to  Afghanistan  as  both 
“a  worthless  piece  of  dirt”  and  “a  strategic 
booby  prize.”19  While  these  brash  statements 


are  likely  overly  dismissive  of  the  role 
Afghanistan  should  play  in  a  U.S.  strategy 
regarding  al  Qaeda,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  current  strategy  suggests  an  inextricable 
relationship  among  Afghanistan,  the  Taliban, 
and  al  Qaeda  that  simply  has  not  been 
substantiated.  The  overarching  assumption  is 
that  “the  return  to  power  by  the  Taliban  will 
automatically  allow  Al  Qaeda  to  reconstitute 
in  Afghanistan,  complete  with  training  camps 
and  resurgence  of  Al  Qaeda’s  ability  to  project 


it  is  critical  that  we  apply  resources  in  a  quantity 
and  scope  commensurate  with  the  threat  that  is 
actually  present  rather  than  the  one  we  infer 
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to  the  West  and  threaten  the  homeland.”20  To 
address  this  assumption  regarding  the  return 
to  power  by  the  Taliban,  we  must  examine 
three  subassumptions  that  break  the  problem 
down  for  deeper  analysis.21 

The  first  subassumption  regard¬ 
ing  Afghanistan  is  that  a  withdrawal  of 
ISAF  forces  will  result  in  Taliban  control 
of  Afghanistan.  While  General  Stanley 
McChrystal’s  grim  prognosis  for  the  future  of 
Afghanistan  was  likely  warranted,  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  Taliban  of  today  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Taliban  that  took  over  Kabul 
in  1996.  Rather  than  a  monolithic  entity 
able  to  generate  a  unity  of  effort,  the  current 
Taliban  might  be  better  characterized  as  a 
loose  group  of  local  insurgencies.  While  the 
Taliban  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  assert 
some  semblance  of  regional  control,  it  would 
be  a  significant  stretch  to  assert  that  it  could 
“coalesce  in  the  near  future  into  an  offensive 
force  capable  of  marching  on  Kabul.”22 

The  second  subassumption  is  that  al 
Qaeda’s  relocation  to  Afghanistan  would 
automatically  follow  a  Taliban  return  to 
power.  This  assumption  overlooks  two  impor¬ 
tant  facts:  there  is  no  real  reason  for  al  Qaeda 
to  return,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Taliban.  Until 
the  recent  crackdown  in  Pakistan,  al  Qaeda 
enjoyed  a  viable  sanctuary  in  this  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  Taliban 
regained  significant  portions  of  Afghanistan 
after  its  ouster  by  coalition  forces  in  2001, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  al  Qaeda  actually 
moved  back  into  these  Taliban-controlled 
areas.23  Al  Qaeda  is  an  extremist  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  seek  sanctuary  in  any  location 
that  suits  its  needs.24  There  is  certainly  no 
shortage  of  potential  sanctuaries  for  core 
al  Qaeda  in  areas  inhabited  by  al  Qaeda  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  al  Qaeda  in  the 
Islamic  Maghreb.  Certainly  these  areas  would 
seem  preferable  to  anywhere  in  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan,  which  are  likely  the  most  scru¬ 
tinized  areas  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  when 
it  comes  to  Western  pursuit  of  terrorism  and 
terrorist  havens. 

The  final  subassumption  regarding 
Afghanistan  is  that  if  al  Qaeda  does  return, 
Afghanistan  would  rapidly  devolve  into  the 
“pre-9/11”  repository  for  terrorist  planning 
and  training  camps.  As  with  the  previous 
two  assumptions  regarding  Afghanistan,  this 
one  simply  does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.  As 
Sageman  points  out,  the  “presence  of  large 
sanctuaries  in  Afghanistan  was  predicated 


on  Western  not  so  benign  neglect  of  Al 
Qaeda  funded  camps  there.”25  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  these  camps  will  return  under  any 
circumstance  misreads  both  past  and  present 
actions.  Sageman  continues,  “Vigilance 
through  electronic  monitoring,  spatial  sur¬ 
veillance,  networks  of  informants  in  contested 
territory,  exploitation  of  Afghan  rivalries, 
combined  with  the  nearby  stationing  of  a 
small  force  dedicated  to  physically  eradicate 
any  visible  presence  of  Al  Qaeda  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  will  prevent  the  return  of  Al  Qaeda  to 
Afghanistan.”26 

Given  the  fallacies  in  these  subassump¬ 
tions,  it  follows  that  the  overarching  assump¬ 
tion — that  Afghanistan  is  of  vital  importance 
to  al  Qaeda — is  not  valid.  This,  in  turn,  has 
huge  implications  for  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration’s  strategy.  The  singular  purpose 


of  this  strategy  must  be  to  ensure  that  the 
overarching  goal  of  disrupting,  dismantling, 
and  defeating  al  Qaeda  is  met.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  however,  that  the  United  States  and  its 
coalition  partners  could  reverse  the  Taliban’s 
momentum,  deny  it  the  ability  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  Afghanistan’s  security  forces  such  that  al 
Qaeda  is  denied  sanctuary  in  Afghanistan, 
yet  also  fail  to  meet  any  of  the  overarching 
goals  simply  because  al  Qaeda  did  not  need 
Afghanistan. 


Why  Counterinsurgency? 

The  objectives  of  the  administration’s 
strategy  have,  at  best,  a  dubious  link  to  the 
President’s  overarching  goal.  Despite  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  both  the  source  and  the 


the  overarching  assumption — 
that  Afghanistan  is  of  vital 
importance  to  al  Qaeda — 

Is  not  valid 


scope  of  the  primary  threat  from  al  Qaeda, 
the  group’s  inflammatory  and  threaten¬ 
ing  rhetoric  suggests  that  the  disruption, 
dismantling,  and  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
network  are  still  a  viable  goal.  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains:  how  is  it  possible  that  the 


administration  could  develop  a  strategy  that 
is  so  disconnected  from  the  goals  and  inter¬ 
ests  it  was  designed  to  support?  The  answer 
likely  lies  in  the  third  flawed  assumption: 
that  success  requires  a  counterinsurgency. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  selected 
counterinsurgency  as  the  “ways”  portion  of 
the  strategy  first  and  then  worked  backward 
to  determine  what  “ends”  (objectives)  this 
“way”  could  produce  and  what  “means” 
(resources)  would  be  required  to  achieve 
these  ends. 
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The  process  of  developing  foreign  policy 
strategy  is  complex  and  comprises  a  vast 
number  of  interrelated  elements;  it  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  process  with  a  singular  start 
point  that  walks  through  a  set  of  rigid,  linear 
steps  to  reach  an  endstate.  Despite  this  fact, 
selecting  the  ways  to  apply  resources  without 
at  least  considering  necessary  objectives  and 
available  resources  is  akin  to  deciding  to  buy  a 
Mercedes-Benz  without  considering  transpor¬ 
tation  needs  or  budget.  Similarly,  for  U.S.  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  strategists,  the  allure  of  COIN, 
despite  its  limitations  and  insatiable  resource 
requirements,  appears  to  have  been  too  hard 
to  resist.27  Opting  for  a  counterinsurgency 
strategy  may  prove  to  be  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  not  only  because  a  successful  outcome 
would  only  affect  the  Taliban  (not  al  Qaeda), 
but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 


for  ISAF  is  that  the  Afghan  security  forces  are 
likely  years  from  achieving  both  the  capability 
and  capacity  to  provide  security  to  their  own 
people.  In  the  interim,  the  security  provided 
by  ISAF  is  accepted  only  grudgingly  by  the 
insular  Afghan  population,  which  has  histori¬ 
cally  despised  the  intervention  of  outsiders  for 
any  reason.  Until  Afghan  security  forces  are 
able  to  provide  security  autonomously  to  the 
citizens,  it  is  unlikely  the  Hamid  Karzai  gov¬ 
ernment  will  achieve  the  legitimacy  required 
to  sustain  effective  governance. 

Although  security  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ISAF  and  the  Karzai  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  just  one  of  many  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  attaining  legitimacy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  establishing  effective 
governance.30  The  tribal  nature  and  diverse 
mix  of  ethnic  groups  create  a  unique  challenge 


factored  in,  the  barriers  that  impede  effective 
governance  seem  insurmountable. 

Unfortunately,  a  COIN  strategy  in 
Afghanistan  is  at  best  “irrelevant  to  the  goal 
of  disrupting,  dismantling  and  defeating  al 
Qaeda,  which  is  located  in  Pakistan.”33  Even  if 
the  Taliban  is  defeated,  will  America  be  any 
safer?  Given  the  demonstrated  reluctance  of 
al  Qaeda  to  return  to  Afghanistan  since  9/11, 
defeating  the  Taliban  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  defeating  the  Afghans,  whose  goals 
are  parochial  and  local.34  As  it  turns  out,  it  is 
terrorism  in  America  that  proved  a  threat  to 
Americans,  not  insurgency  in  Afghanistan. 

High  Cost  of  Achieving  Objectives 

Given  the  complex  nature  of  COIN,  and 
the  vast  resources  it  requires,  it  seems  only 
logical  that  the  administration’s  Afghanistan 


Ghazni  Province  community  development 
representative  discusses  irrigation  project  with 
Chardewal  village  elders 


because  conducting  successful  COIN  opera¬ 
tions  usually  requires  the  commitment  of  vast 
resources  and  generally  takes  years.28 

While  myriad  factors  make  COIN  oper¬ 
ations  difficult,  the  cornerstones  of  COIN, 
security  and  governance,  will  likely  prove 
most  problematic  in  Afghanistan.  The  COIN 
manual  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  offers 
that  the  “cornerstone  of  any  COIN  effort  is 
establishing  security  for  the  civilian  populace” 
but  also  warns  that  it  is  better  for  the  host 
nation  to  provide  this  security.29  The  problem 


for  anyone  attempting  to  unite  the  people 
under  a  strong  central  government.31  Com¬ 
pounding  the  complex  demographic  issues 
is  the  problem  of  corruption.  As  recently  as 
2009,  Afghanistan  was  ranked  as  the  second 
most  corrupt  nation  on  the  planet.32  President 
Karzai  has  been  linked  with  nearly  every 
type  of  corruption  imaginable  from  election 
fraud,  to  bribery  and  extortion,  to  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  (along  with  his  brother  Ahmed  Wali 
Karzai).  When  the  abysmal  literacy  rate,  harsh 
geography,  and  antiquated  infrastructure  are 


strategy  should  have  been  evaluated  before 
being  finalized  and  put  into  execution. 

There  are  myriad  ways  to  evaluate  a  strategy; 
however,  at  a  minimum  the  strategist  must 
determine  whether  the  instruments  as  applied 
will  have  an  impact  that  leads  to  the  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  of  the  stated  goals  at  an 
acceptable  cost  (desirability).  Additionally,  the 
strategist  must  determine  if  the  required  level 
of  resources  and  support  can  be  maintained 
over  the  time  required  to  accomplish  the  goals 
(sustainability).35  Sustainability  is  difficult 
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to  gauge  but  is  of  particular  importance  in 
assessing  the  decision  to  use  counterin¬ 
surgency,  since  it  normally  requires  vast 
resources  and  long-term  commitment. 

Sustainment  of  COIN  operations  in 
Afghanistan  will  likely  face  at  least  three  sig¬ 
nificant  challenges:  maintaining  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  maintaining  funding 
from  Congress  in  the  face  of  the  ongoing 
budget  crisis,  and  maintaining  the  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  other  coalition  partners.  Shortly 
after  the  President’s  West  Point  speech,  51 
percent  of  Americans  supported  his  plan. 
However,  in  that  same  survey,  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  (73  percent)  worried  that  the 
costs  of  the  war  will  make  it  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  problems  close  to  home.36  Unless 
the  U.S.  economy  begins  a  dramatic  recovery, 
support  for  counterinsurgency  will  be  hard 
to  sustain,  especially  when  little  tangible 
progress  is  made.  The  apparent  (and  widely 
reported)  success  of  the  drone  strikes  against 
members  of  al  Qaeda  may  begin  to  persuade 
the  American  people  (and,  by  extension,  Con¬ 
gress)  that  a  new  strategy  may  be  required. 

Although  somewhat  tenuous,  support 
within  the  United  States  appears  to  be  far 
less  problematic  than  sustained  support  from 
NATO  Allies  and  other  coalition  partners. 
NATO  commitment  in  Afghanistan  continues 
to  wane  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  collapse 


of  the  Dutch  government  over  a  proposal  to 
extend  the  use  of  its  nation’s  forces  beyond 
August  2010.  The  Alliance’s  failure  to  provide 
requested  troop  levels  and  the  significant 
caveats  that  accompany  committed  troops 
have  proven  frustrating  to  senior  U.S.  military 
officials.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  NATO  Stra¬ 
tegic  Concept  Seminar,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates  suggested  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  European  public  and  political  class 
have  grown  so  averse  to  “the  use  of  military 


it  is  terrorism  in  America  that 
proved  a  threat  to  Americans, 
not  insurgency  in  Afghanistan 


force  and  the  risks  that  go  with  it”  that  “it  has 
become  a  real  impediment  to  achieving  secu¬ 
rity  and  lasting  peace  in  the  21st  century.”37 

President  Karzai  has  stated  that  “it  will 
be  at  least  five  years  before  Afghan  forces 
can  take  the  lead  in  the  fight  against  Taliban 
insurgents,”  and  he  further  predicted  that  “it 
would  be  at  least  15  years  before  his  govern¬ 
ment  could  pay  for  its  own  forces.”38  These 
predictions  seem  consistent  with  noted 
experts  who  generally  agree  that  it  will  take 
no  less  than  5  years  for  Afghan  forces  to  have 
sufficient  capability  and  capacity  to  operate 
autonomously  and  that  defeat  of  the  Taliban 


will  likely  take  10  to  15  years  even  with  U.S. 
assistance.39  There  seems,  however,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  disconnect  between  current  U.S.  strategy 
and  the  common  timeframes  espoused  by 
U.S.  COIN  doctrine,  noted  experts,  and 
Afghan  leaders.  President  Obama  suggests 
that  “additional  American  and  international 
troops  will  allow  us  to  accelerate  handing  over 
responsibility  to  Afghan  forces  and  allow  us  to 
begin  the  transfer  of  our  forces  out  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  in  July  2011.”40The  effect  of  a  timetable 
on  the  Afghan  people  will  likely  be  disastrous, 
however,  since  it  is  a  basic  tenet  of  COIN  that 
the  “populace  must  have  confidence  in  the 
staying  power  of  both  the  counterinsurgents 
and  the  Host  Nation  government.”41 

Even  if  counterinsurgency  operations 
defeat  the  Taliban,  will  the  cost  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  be  worth  the  prevention  of  a  fractured 
and  weakened  al  Qaeda  potentially  returning 
to  Afghanistan?  The  monetary  costs  alone 
are  staggering.  To  date,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  $345  billion  has 
been  spent  on  Afghanistan  since  September 
11, 2001. 42  Despite  the  cost,  the  continued 
willingness  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  bear  these  burdens  suggests  that 
the  current  strategy  is  feasible.43  Whether  or 
not  it  is  sustainable  depends  largely  on  how 
much  longer  it  will  take  to  achieve  success. 
Feasibility  and  sustainability  are  not  the  only 
tests  because  they  only  measure  whether  the 


U.S.  Soldier  and  Afghan  interpreter  watch  explosion  of  bomb  dropped  on  Taliban 
fighters  who  had  reengaged  after  firefight  in  Zabul  Province 
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objectives  can  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  the 
more  important  question  is  should  accom¬ 
plishment  be  attempted  (that  is,  are  the  objec¬ 
tives  desirable?).  Even  if  strategists  agree  that 
a  goal  is  attainable  and  in  accord  with  the 
national  interest,  they  must  also  determine 
if  it  is  worth  the  resources  it  consumes.  To 
accurately  assess  this  strategy,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  up  not  only  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  American  lives,  but 
also  the  social  disruption  at  home,  damage  to 
the  Nation’s  financial  stability,  injury  to  the 
Nation’s  prestige  abroad,  and  opportunity 
costs  of  other  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
goals  that  were  not  achieved  because  of  the 
ongoing  struggles  in  Afghanistan.44  Successful 
national  strategy  demands  that  these  costs  be 
weighed  against  the  threat  of  al  Qaeda  return¬ 
ing  to  Afghanistan. 

Can  We  Fix  the  Problem? 

President  Obama  has  promised  to 
review  the  current  strategy  in  December  of 
this  year,  his  third  review  in  22  months.  The 
administration  must  adjust  flawed  assump¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  a  refinement  of  the  current 
strategy.  This  review  should  begin  with  an 
honest  assessment  of  the  current  threat  posed 


to  assess.  “Defeat”  is  a  worthy  goal  but  is  not 
required  to  ensure  security,  nor  is  it  feasible 
given  the  networked  nature  of  al  Qaeda  and 
the  vast  resources  and  time  that  this  task 
requires.  A  better  goal  might  be  to  continue 
efforts  to  disrupt  al  Qaeda  to  degrade  its  capa¬ 
bility  to  attack  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

While  the  overarching  goal  requires 
only  minor  adjustment,  the  objectives  of  the 
strategy  must  be  completely  revised  to  rees¬ 
tablish  a  linkage  with  the  goal.  Defeating  the 
Taliban  does  not  affect  al  Qaeda,  and  it  does 
not  make  America  safer.  Our  objective  should 
be  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  security 
forces  and  governments  of  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  so  they  can  ensure  stability  and 
safety  in  their  countries  and  deny  al  Qaeda 
safe  havens  within  their  borders.  The  means 
to  achieve  these  objectives  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  current  strategy: 
the  military,  a  civilian  surge,  and  an  effective 
partnership  with  Pakistan.  The  major  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  in  the  scope  and  role  of  the 
military  instrument.  A  revised  strategy  would 
rapidly  draw  down  the  number  of  troops 
required  and  refocus  the  remaining  troops 
solely  on  training  Afghan  security  forces. 


the  administration  must  adjust  flawed  assumptions  to 
facilitate  a  refinement  of  the  current  strategy 


by  al  Qaeda.  Simply  deciding  that  al  Qaeda  is 
still  dangerous  is  not  enough.  Rigorous  analy¬ 
sis  would  likely  reveal  the  “growing  consensus 
among  analysts  that  al  Qaeda  is  increasingly 
isolated  and  starved  of  funds.”45  It  should 
recognize  that  al  Qaeda  remains  a  threat  but 
one  that  has  been  degraded  and  dispersed, 
with  perhaps  the  most  serious  threat  now 
coming  from  al  Qaeda  offshoots  in  Yemen 
or  Somalia.46  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  evaluation  should  recognize 
al  Qaeda  as  a  fungible  network  that  is  not 
beholden  to  any  geographic  ties,  noting  espe¬ 
cially  that  “the  resurgence  of  the  Taliban  in 
Afghanistan  does  not  seem  to  have  bolstered 
al  Qaeda’s  fortunes.”47 

A  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  threat  will  allow  for  minor  adjustments  to 
the  President’s  goals  regarding  al  Qaeda  and 
a  major  adjustment  to  the  objectives  of  this 
strategy.  “Disrupt”  is  a  good  task  and  arguably 
one  we  are  already  accomplishing.  “Disman¬ 
tle”  should  be  discarded  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  is  ambiguous  and  nearly  impossible 


This  change  in  methodology  regarding 
the  employment  of  the  military  immediately 
suggests  a  return  to  the  question:  Should  we 
do  counterinsurgency  or  counterterrorism 
(CT)?  Yet  this  represents  a  false  dichotomy. 
The  real  question  to  ask  is,  should  we  do 
COIN  in  addition  to  CT?  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  added  value  of  counterinsurgency  in 
Afghanistan  to  a  necessary  and  continuing 
CT  strategy  worldwide?48  To  date,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  failed  to  adequately  answer  this 
all-important  question. 

Rather  than  juxtaposing  COIN  and 
CT,  perhaps  a  better  way  to  evaluate  the 
policy  choices  available  to  the  administration 
would  be  to  decide  on  whether  to  use  a  direct 
or  an  indirect  approach.  The  use  of  a  direct 
approach  means  “achieves  security  objectives 
through  the  U.S.-led  application  of  military 
power.”49  This  is  the  approach  currently  in  use 
in  Afghanistan.  ISAF  has  had  some  limited 
successes  such  as  the  recent  operations  in 
Marjah;  however,  these  successes  have  been 
few  in  number,  have  questionable  long-term 


impact,  and  have  resulted  only  in  the  defeat 
of  Taliban  forces,  not  al  Qaeda.  In  contrast, 
an  indirect  approach  meets  “security  objec¬ 
tives  by  working  with  and  through  foreign 
partners.”50  This  approach  is  typified  by 
current  efforts  in  Pakistan  and  Yemen.  These 
operations  have  been  highly  successful  in 
targeting  al  Qaeda  and  disrupting  its  opera¬ 
tions.51  The  indirect  approach  yields  some 
degree  of  control  over  operations,  but  its 
recent  successes  are  undeniable  and  have  the 
added  advantages  of  being  cost  effective  and 
of  keeping  a  relatively  low  profile  of  American 
involvement  in  a  region  that  widely  opposes 
Western  intervention. 

Washington  Post  columnist  David 
Ignatius  points  out  that  the  Pentagon  “has 
adopted  this  proxy  strategy  of  training 
‘friendly’  countries  (meaning  ones  that  share 
with  us  the  enemy  of  Islamic  extremism) 
from  North  Africa  to  the  Philippines.”52  It  is 
time  for  the  Obama  administration  to  adopt 
this  strategy  in  both  its  global  and  regional 
policies  on  combating  the  terrorist  threats 
posed  by  al  Qaeda  and  other  Islamic  extrem¬ 
ist  groups.  Even  countries  such  as  Pakistan, 
which  historically  have  been  skeptical  of  part¬ 
nering  with  the  United  States,  have  recently 
proven  to  be  significant  success  stories  in 
the  indirect  approach  to  disrupting  terrorist 
threats.53  Any  future  review  of  strategy  must 
acknowledge  the  immense  progress  that  has 
been  made  employing  host  nation  forces  in  a 
leading  role. 

For  a  strategy  to  be  desirable,  its  objec¬ 
tives  must  be  both  necessary  and  worth  the 
cost  required  to  achieve  them.  If  the  Obama 
administration  would  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  objectives  and  refocus  solely  on  goals 
that  impact  al  Qaeda,  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  a  strategy  that  not  only  uses  fewer 
resources,  but  also  is  more  effective  at  achiev¬ 
ing  the  President’s  goals. 

With  each  passing  day,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  maintain  a  massive  force 
in  Afghanistan.  As  the  image  of  Western 
occupation  of  a  Muslim  country  takes  root, 
it  fuels  a  radical  Islamic  backlash  against  the 
United  States.  After  10  years  of  fruitless  fight¬ 
ing  and  an  immeasurable  squandering  of  U.S. 
treasure  and  blood,  it  is  not  al  Qaeda  that  will 
remain  in  Afghanistan.  What  will  remain 
are  generations  of  frustrated  Afghan  citizens 
who  will  harbor  a  hatred  of  the  West,  and 
specifically  the  United  States,  for  generations 
to  come.  JFQ 
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